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tion to do a certain work, equipped with the requisite education and 
means, living at a time when it was still possible to acquire a first-hand 
knowledge of the wild life he sought to portray, and gifted with a mar- 
vellous literary style, Francis Parkman was able to tell the story of New 
France as it will never be told again. But even Parkman's work will 
have to be edited here and there to make it square with information 
that was not accessible to him. Such is the vanity of the labor of the 
historian. 

Paul Leland Haworth. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Life of Charles A. Dana. By James Harrison Wilson. 
New York and London, Harper Brothers, 1907. — 545 pp. 

The Life and Letters of Edwin Lawrence Godkin. Edited by 
Rollo Ogden. With portraits. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1907. — Two volumes: 322, 278 pp. 

It is a fact not without interest that there should appear almost simul- 
taneously the biographies of two men whose careers were contemporane- 
ous, who filled much space in the public mind, and who were alike even 
amid their very striking differences. Their differences — antagonisms, 
indeed — political and personal, are sufficiently well known. The points 
of likeness are, however, also quite perceptible in the circumstances of 
their lives. Not to draw a too Plutarchian parallel, it is enough to re- 
member that each of these conspicuous men began his public life not 
long before the outbreak of the Civil War, that each in his own way 
served the national government throughout that conflict, that each at 
the close of it became the chief of an influential journal, and that from 
this time to the end of his life each exercised a considerable, influence 
over public opinion. 

Still , the contrasts are much more fundamental than the likenesses ; 
and they are exemplified in these two biographies. Mr. Dana was not 
given to writing letters or preserving personal memoranda. Hence 
General Wilson has cast his biography in narrative form with compara- 
tively few quotations. Mr. Godkin, on the other hand, carried on a 
large private correspondence and wrote to his friends with the same 
gusto and vivacity as for print and of course with still more unreserve. 
Mr. Ogden's work is, therefore, as he himself describes it, that of an 
editor. He has allowed us to read of Mr. Godkin's life, experiences 
and opinions largely in the pungent sentences of Mr. Godkin him- 
self, the citations being very deftly held together by a tenuous thread 
of narrative. 
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Both books are remarkably interesting, though, in reading each, one 
must remember that he is reading the memorial of a friend and not the 
matured and balanced criticism of a judge. General Wilson came to 
know Mr. Dana first in 1863, when the latter was acting as a special 
commissioner for the war department, sent out by Stanton to report 
upon the various army chiefs, especially upon Grant, whose fate was 
then hanging in the balance. Wilson and Dana became fast friends, 
and seem to have held the same opinion regarding Grant. " We 
sincerely believed that Grant, whatever might be his faults and weak- 
nesses, was a far safer man to command the army than any other gen- 
eral in it, or than any that might be sent to it from another field." It 
is not likely that General Wilson overestimates the important part 
which Dana played, during the Vicksburg campaign and before it, in 
strengthening Stanton's faith in Grant and, indirectly, in preventing 
Lincoln from carrying out his original purpose of allowing McClernand 
to direct the military operations around Vicksburg. Dana's keen 
judgment of men and his ability to express his judgment in a convinc- 
ing way were, beyond question, of the greatest service to Grant at this 
great crisis, and therefore, as the event showed, to the nation. General 
Wilson has given from his own experience many interesting personal 
reminiscences of Grant, McClernand and Rawlins, and of Dana himself ; 
though he has added scarcely anything important to what was already 
known from other sources, including Dana's own Recollections of the 
Civil War. It is worth noting, however, that Dana's frank comments 
on the various generals were not wholly to the taste of Mr. Lincoln, 
and that the special commissioner received a strong hint from Stanton 
to refrain from personalities. Some further light is thrown on the 
mystery of Butler's alleged hold upon Grant (p. 335). 

As to why the break between Grant and Dana ultimately came about, 
General Wilson has no very clear account to give. He intimates that 
friends of Grant, such as E. B. Washburne of Illinois, were in part 
responsible, and that in time they aroused in Grant's mind a certain 
suspicion of Dana's loyalty. When Dana opposed the plan to revive 
the grade of general for Grant's benefit, the latter took it as a personal 
matter. But it is further claimed that Grant's various blunders — his 
acceptance of gifts, his nomination of Borie and A. T. Stewart for cab- 
inet offices — convinced Dana that the successful soldier was unfit for 
high civil office. The author would reject the assumption that Dana's 
attacks upon the president in the Sun were due to Grant's refusal to 
appoint him collector of customs for the port of New York and to the 
actual offer of a paltry appraisership, at which his editorial opponents 
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sneered. It seems on the whole likely that Dana would in any case 
have turned on Grant. He was just developing his peculiar gifts for 
personal journalism ; and to be in opposition suited him far better than 
a course which would have tied his hands and constrained his pen to 
decorous phrases. From this time, indeed, begins the second half of 
Dana's life — so strangely unlike the first as to seem that of another man. 

It is just here that General Wilson's book ceases to be of any partic- 
ular value to the reader. No full and satisfactory account is given of 
Dana as an editor. Only about a hundred pages are devoted to that 
phase which most Americans remember best. For the treatment of it, 
the author evidently had no taste ; and we may infer that he did not 
carefully peruse the Sun in the days when it was, at least, furnishing 
phrases and catchwords for everyone who set up a cave of Adullam 
outside of the Republican party. General Wilson, however, would not 
have us think that, as an editor, Dana had only prejudices in lieu of 
principles, or that his violence of language produced no definite results. 
He remarks that Dana was the first to nominate Greeley in 1872 (a 
rather doubtful measure at the best) , and he ascribes to him, as un- 
changing political tenets, a belief in protectionism, in the gold standard, 
in the coming annexation of Canada to the United States and in the 
decentralization of the federal government. He regards Dana as hav- 
ing done a work of great importance in exposing the corruption of 
political life under Grant. He almost wholly ignores Dana's attitude 
toward Cleveland in the three great campaigns of 1884, 1888 and 1892. 
Apparently (on p. 424) he forgets that Dana defended and even eulo- 
gized Tweed, until after the great uprising against that malefactor had 
become quite irresistible. Taken as a whole, General Wilson's book 
is excellent in so far as it relates to Dana's early years and to the Civil 
War. For the rest, it lacks that fulness of information which is nec- 
essary to a complete survey of a remarkable career. 

The two volumes which tell of Mr. Godkin's life are entertaining to 
a degree. They make one feel that here we have a selection of the 
most pungent paragraphs of the Nation and the Evening Post. When 
the vivacious young Irishman first visited the United States in 1856, 
he had already traveled much, read much and written much. His 
letters from the Crimea to the London Daily News (from which liberal 
extracts are given by Mr. Ogden) prove that he had already mastered 
his profession ; and so his comments upon things American are exceed- 
ingly piquant and informing — both then and during the later period of 
the Civil War. He went everywhere and saw everything and every- 
body — mass-meetings, revivals, southern cabins, social gatherings, 
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politicians, journalists, scholars — and he judged them all with that 
slightly unsympathetic yet often pitilessly truthful detachment which 
afterwards made his words so weighty. The first volume really con- 
tains a life-like picture of men and manners in the United States from 
1856 to 1867. Nor are his views of individuals less interesting. Thus 
he describes C. A. Dana, in 1856, as " the rising hope of the stern, 
unbending Radicals" (vol. i, p. 168). Of Stephen A. Douglas he 
wrote : " He is a model demagogue. . . . There lies in his bullet- 
head and thick neck enough combativeness, courage and ability for 
three men of his dimensions. The slightest touch of what genteel 
people call ' improvement' would spoil him" (vol. i. p. 178). These 
comments, merely by way of illustration. During the Civil War, 
Mr. Godkin was a warm and, in fact, ardent defender of the Union 
cause. He even justified the seizure of Mason and Slidell in a 
passage of great power (vol. i, p. 199). Indeed, his letters to the 
Daily News were so strongly pro-Union as to bring upon him the 
charge of having been retained by the American government to influ- 
ence English opinion. That he did influence it in favor of the North- 
ern cause there can be little doubt; just as, after the establishment of 
the Nation in 1865 , he influenced educated American opinion in behalf 
of other causes which he had very near at heart. 

The second volume tells the story of his life as an American journal- 
ist — a story that is familiar to all, though the letters which Mr. Ogden 
has here published make more plain the cause and the pervasiveness 
of his power as a moulder of public opinion. At first, it might have 
been said of the Nation, as he had said of the Evening Post under 
Bryant (vol. i, p. 169), that it had "a hors-concours air which made 
up for the comparative smalmess of the circulation." But Mr. God- 
kin's own wide personal acquaintance among the very best representa- 
tives of American intelligence made the man himself almost as great a 
power as his periodical. One sees this in reading his correspondence ; 
and one finds here a marked contrast between him and Dana; for 
Dana lived an isolated sort of life, eliminating from his work the 
immensely powerful force of personal character. And so Dana's daily 
gibes were read by tens of thousands, yet they were forgotten almost as 
soon as they were read , and few of the causes which he advocated 
were successful. Godkin, on the other hand, became, slowly but more 
surely with each year, a vital force — not merely by what he wrote, but 
by his personal relations with men of light and leading. The offer 
made to him of a professorship in Harvard (1870) was one evidence 
of this. The letters written him from England, Germany and Japan 
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(vol. ii, pp. 56, 57) give further testimony to the same effect. His 
power was exerted, not directly upon the mass of citizens, but upon those 
from whom the mass of citizens get their opinions in the end. And, 
therefore, this book of Mr. Ogden's is less the biography of an individual 
than it is the revelation of just how the silent but irresistible forces of 
political and social change are fostered and directed until they have 
done their perfect work. 

Harry Thurston Peck. 
Columbia University. 

The Political History of England, 1 801-1 837. By GEORGE C. 
Broderick and J. K. Fotheringham. London and New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1906. — xix, 486 pp. 

The eleventh volume of the Hunt and Poole series on English history 
covers the period from the formation of the Addington ministry to the 
accession of Queen Victoria. According to the original plan Dr. 
Broderick, late warden of Merton College, was to have written the 
volume, with the assistance of Mr. Fotheringham in the portions deal- 
ing with foreign politics ; but upon the death of the former, in 1903, 
it fell to Mr. Fotheringham to finish the volume and recast it all for 
publication — with some of the unhappy results that are unavoidable 
under such circumstances, especially in the matter of proportion. For 
instance : the three good chapters on foreign politics after 1815 might 
very well have been omitted altogether from such a work (which is not 
a survey of European politics), and the digressions necessary to explain 
British foreign affairs might have been woven into the narrative with 
greater effect. Again, the fact that it is called a " political history " 
will hardly justify giving only twenty inadequate and misleading lines 
to the trade-union legislation of 1824-25 (p. 204) and leaving Robert 
Owen out entirely, while devoting two pages (pp. 310-312) to the 
cholera epidemic and almost a page to the burning of the Houses of 
Parliament (p. 349). 

About one-third of the volume is occupied with a clear and readable 
narration of the Napoleonic conflict and its attendant domestic politics ; 
the great reform bill and its immediate results fill three chapters ; the 
religious movements, poor-law reform, literature and social progress are 
disposed of in two chapters ; India during the period gets one chapter ; 
and Peel and Melbourne one. Military campaigns, party politics, 
leading statesmen, diplomatic negotiations and Irish affairs form the 
chief subjects of consideration and are treated in a smoothly running 
narrative. The history is in general fair and accurate enough, although 



